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expected  to  ^^have  any  time  for  books  wMch.  are  dry  and  treat 
witli  subjects  of  no  serious  importance'\ 

4.  He  entertained  no  reasonable  anticipation  of  the 
extension  of  any  co-operation  in  this  matter  from  existing 
^^labor''  organizations,  or  members  of  such. 

D.  H. 
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Preface 


This  is  not  a  professed  venture  of  expounding  what  might  seem 
like  "a  sure  panacea"  whereby  society  may  suddenly  extricate  it- 
seK  from  the  various,  numerous  woes,  ills  and  difficulties  so  often 
besetting  us.  This  is  a  mere  humble  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  factory  worker  to  submit,  in  the  nature  of  an  opinion, 
what  he  believes  (regardless  of  others'  views)  to  constitute  the 
ONLY  course  wherein  there  appear  sufficient  reasonable  possibili- 
ties for  the  attainment  of  better  conditions.  Not  professing  to  be 
"altruistic"  (whatever  this  word  means),  I  am  not  trying  to  con- 
cern myself  with  humanity  AS  A  WHOLE,  but  only  with  the  prob- 
lems mainly  confronting  the  particular  element  in  society  which  in- 
cludes "ME,"  to-wit,  the  working  class.  Were  it  not  for  the  two- 
fold truism  that,  on  one  hand  the  vast  majority  of  this  class  occupy 
today  the  very  lowest  social  and  economic  stratum,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indispensability  of  their  function  is  such  that,  WITHOUT 
IT  human  life  would  be  well-nigh  IMPOSSIBLE,  "I  should  have 
"nothing  to  kick  about." 
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Labor  Organizations 

The  general  spirit  of  discontentment  is  an  attribute  which  may- 
be said  to  characterize  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  the  wage 
workers  are  most  undisputably  justified  in  being  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Their  discontent  seems  to  have  grown  (for  obvious  rea- 
sons contemporaneously  with  the  advance  in  educational  facilities, 
and  their  extension  (though  generally  limited  to  ''readin',  'ritin' 
and  'rithmetic")  to  the  members  (and  ''future  members")  of  the 
toiling  masses.  And  the  most  significant  expression  of  this  discon- 
tent presents  itself  now  before  our  eyes  in  the  form  of  various 
brands  of  labor  organizations,  viz:  trade,  labor  and  industrial 
unions,  labor  and  socialist  parties,  etc.,  etc.  That  ''sticking  to- 
gether ' '  proves  to  be  the  ONLY  way  for  obtaining  improved  condi- 
tions is  absolutely  undebatable  and  undisputable.  It  might  be 
rightly  claimed  that  it  is  to  the  labor  organizations  and  their  pre- 
sumed well-meaning  activities  that  the  workers  as  a  whole  should 
be  deemed  partly  indebted  for  whatever  few — though  few  indeed — 
ameliorations  they  have  thus  far  obtained.  It  cannot,  however, 
conscientiously  be  contended  that  ALL  of  the  existing  labor  organ- 
izations (and  they  are  numerous)  are  infallible  and  faultless  just 
because  they  may  have  helped  in  accomplishing  something. 

Being  personally  "neutral" — not  attached  at  present  to  ANY 
organization — I  have  no  inclination  of  trying  to  point  out  what  I 
may  consider  as  flaws  or  defects  within  this  or  that  specific  organ- 
ization. I  have  no  circus  poster  to  display  in  favor  of  any  exist 
ing  organization  in  particular,  in  preference  or  as  a  substitute  of 
any  other. 

I  dare,  however,  most  emphatically  maintain  that: 
If  any  sort  of  a  labor  organization  having,  say,  1000  members, 
should  be  capable  of  achieving  something,  its  capacity  and  general 
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strength  should,  in  certain  ways,  be  ten  times  greater  IF  it  had 
10,000  members. 

If  a  trade  or  labor  union,  operating  on  the  "economic  field" 
only  has  any  capacity  of  accomplishing  something,  it  should  be  able 
to  accomplish  twice  more  IF  it  adopted  "political  action"  also. 

If  a  labor  political  party,  operating  on  the  "political  field" 
only  is  capable  at  all  of  accomplishing  anything,  its  capacity  and 
strength  should  be  doubled  IF  it  adopted  "economic  action"  also. 

If  the  total  aggregate  number  of  wage  workers  in  the  United 
States  at  present  belonging  to  labor  organizations,  be,  say,  4,000,- 
000,  there  should  be  no  absolute  impossibility  of  finding  some  legiti- 
mate ways  and  means  of  gradually  increasing  it  until  almost  the 
entire  wage  working  population,  not  alone  of  this  country  but  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  shall  have  been  induced  to  organize  for 
self-protection. 

If  the  existence  of  a  number  of  separate  labor  organizations  in 
a  given  country  tend  at  all  to  be  instrumental,  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, in  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  working  class,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  operating  and  functioning  sporadically, 
independently  and  apart  of  each  other — aye,  often  apparently  fight- 
ing against  one  another —  there  should  be  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  strength,  prestige  and  position  of  all  of  them  would  not  prove 
a  hundred  times  greater  and  more  eifective  IF  they  only  UNITED 
AND  WORKED  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 
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Unity 


I  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  what  we 
call  in  the  present  age  "progress  and  civilization"  represents  noth- 
ing more  but  works,  inventions  and  institutions  which  are  sole  pro- 
ducts of  human  activities  plus  more  rational  systems  of  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation  among  human  beings  than  those  prevailing 
centuries  ago.  It  takes  men,  MEN,  and  still  MORE  MEN,  in  point 
of  numbers  as  well  as  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  in  order  to  ren- 
der possible  the  successful  achievement  of  a  worthy  task  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  This  criterion  applies  even  more  strongly  to 
the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  than  it  does  to  any  other  situa- 
tion. Hence  I  am  conscientiously  inclined  toward  the  affirmative 
side  of  each  of  the  afo:pesaid  views. 

According  to  my  conception,  a  true,  genuine  labor  organiza- 
tion must  be  something  more  than  of  mere  temporary,  transitional 
character,  and  it  should,  for  its  object,  have  a  higher  mission  in 
view  than  that  of  merely  striving  for  certain  petty,  immediate,  tem- 
porary benefits.  Since  the  laboring  class  as  a  whole  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  the  entire  existing  standard  of  civilized 
life,  it  follows  that  a  REAL  labor  organization  should  have  for  its 
fundamental  aim  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  status  of  the  labor- 
ing class  from  the  mire  of  misery,  poverty  and  want  to  the  upper- 
most social,  economic  and  intellectual  position  ever  attainable. 
Therefore  the  structure  of  a  labor  organization,  however  seemingly 
small,  simple  and  humble  at  its  inception,  should  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  it  might  be  capable  of  evolving  and  serving  eventually 
as  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  form  of  society  where  the  useful 
workers  should  constitute  the  supreme  ruling  class — however  much 
this  may  seem  like  delving  into  the  "far  distant  millennium." 
Firmly  believing  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  all  existing  labor 
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organizations  to  become  embodied  with  these  qualities,  I  venture 
the  impartial  suggestion  that  they  seriously  consider  to  unite  into 
one  union  of  unions,  by  forming  a  confederation  with  economic  and 
political  functions  combined. 

Ah!  But  now  come  those  with  the  usual,  typical  psycholog- 
ical attitude  with  a  thousand  and  one  different  objections,  based 
not  only  on  the  score  that  this  ''advice"  is  wholly  unsolicited  but 
that  its  adoption  is  utterly  IMPOSSIBLE !  ''Me?"  The  "patri- 
otic and  haughty"  trade  unionist  would  probably  say  "me  unite 
with  them  saucy  foreigners,  Bolshevics  or  Socialists?  No  siree! 
The  respectable  Republican  or  Democratic  party's  good  enough 
for  mine  ! ' '  Yet,  how  this  very  same  gentleman  usually  ' '  hollers ' ' 
when  he  is  confronted  with  court  decisions  and  injunctions  against 
labor,  often  with  police  clubs,  and  labor  coervice  legislation  in 
general !  Now,  these  are  direct  products  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  he  is  persistently  using  his  ballot  at  every  election ;  there- 
fore he  is  simply  getting  what  he  deserves.  "And  me?"  says  the 
"revolutionary  socialist,"  who  expects  the  attainment  of  his  goal 
by  just  waiting  for  some  mysterious  hocus  pocus,  ' '  do  you  want  me 
to  compromise  with  those  who  only  want  reforms  instead  of  the 
entire  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  workers' 
co-operative  commonwealth?  Oh  no!  Not  me."  "And  where 
would  I  come  in?"  says,  not  verbally  but  mentally,  the  political 
opportunist — if  he  is  anywhere. 

Four  inferences  might  appear  warrantable  which  would  sum 
up  the  REAL  reasons  for  objection : 

1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  organization  "leaders"  are 
more  interested  (which  is  better  known  to  themselves)  in  "feather- 
ing their  own  nests ' '  in  some  manner  or  another,  than  in  the  actual 
achievement  of  whatever  objects  their  organizations  ostensibly  have 
in  view,  and  are  perhaps  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  person- 
ally affected  if  their  organization  became  affiliated  with  a  body 
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striving  to  actually  accomplish  something — and  not  merely  preach 
about  it. 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  organizations  would  refuse 
to  consider  unity  because  of  sheer  conservatism — fully  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions  and  with  whatever  sops  thus  far  gained. 

3.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  organizations  would  refuse 
to  consider  unity  because  of  sheer  pride,  egotism  and  bigotry — 
each  such  organization  claiming  to  be  the  only  ' '  IT  "  that  will  eman- 
cipate the  workers.  And 

4.  It  is  quite  probable  that  most  organizations  would  refuse 
to  consider  unity  upon  the  allegation  that  the  apparent  diversity 
of  views,  policies  and  aims  within  the  labor  movement  is  so  vast 
that  no  common  ground  could  be  found  whereon  all  organizations 
might  stand  and  work  together. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  no  avail  to  argue  with  one  who  holds  that 
black  is  white,  and  vice  versa,  we  will  skip  the  first  two  inferences 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  third  and  fourth. 

3.  If  there  IS  a  single  organization  having  for  its  professed 
object  the  emancipation  of  the  entire  working  class,  and  can  most 
conclusively  PROVE  the  absolute  feasibility,  f aultnessness  and  per- 
fection of  its  structure,  program  and  tactics,  I  should  deem  myself 
mighty  fortunate  to  get  acquainted  with  it,  that  I  might  join,  and 
apologize  to  it  for  my  impudence  in  undertaking  the  writing  of  this 
book. 
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Uniformity  of  Workers'  Interests 

4.  There  is  practically  no  diversity  of  interests  within  the 
ranks  of  the  laboring  class.  The  workers  of  the  whole  wide  world 
have  fundamental  interests  of  an  identical  nature.  God  is  accred- 
ited with  having  created  various,  numerous  sorts  of  likes  and  dis- 
likes, desires  and  reluctances,  ideas  and  opinions,  etc.,  which  do 
seem  quite  accountable  for  so  much  lack  of  harmony  in  the  world. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  beyond  any  available  disputation,  that 
there  are  certain  things,  habits  and  customs  which  constitute  the 
general  basis  of  all  life.  These  have  been  made  by  the  same  creator, 
and  EVERY  worker  ''likes  them,"  wants  'em,  and  would  not  do 
without  'em.  Here  are  simple  illustrations :  Pork  and  beans  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  dinner.  Many  workers  like  it ;  but  ALL  work- 
ers don't.  There  is,  howevere,  such  a  thing  as  FOOD  which  ALL 
workers  "like,  want  and  cannot  do  without."  There  are  certain 
fashions  in  wearing  apparel,  which,  probably,  only  SOME  workers 
"like";  but  there's  such  a  thing  as  CLOTHES  which  ALL  workers 
"like,  want  and  cannot  do  without."  There  are  certain  styles  of 
habitations,  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  which  ALL  workers  do  not 
"like."  But  there's  such  a  thing  as  COMFORTABLE  SHELTER 
which  EVERY  worker  likes.  There  are  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  some  workers  care  for,  but  ALL  workers  don't.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  indispensable  EDUCATION  which 
EVERY  member  and  "future  member"  of  the  working  class 
SHOULD  have.  Ball-playing,  swimming,  rowing,  etc.,  may  be  "a 
good  thing, ' '  but  perhaps  EVERY  worker  does  not  like  to  indulge 
in  'em;  but  there's  such  a  thing  as  RECREATION  which  ALL 
workers  DO  "like."  ALL  workers  do  not  "like"  grand  opera, 
but  there's  such  a  thing  as  AMUSEMENT  which  EVERY  worker 
DOES  like.   There  is  such  a  thing  as  HAPPINESS— whatever  this 
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may  consist  of — which  EVERY  worker  ''likes."  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  LIFE  and  a  desire  to  live  200  years,  which,  perhaps,  the 
reader  ''would  not  object  to."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  HEALTH 
which  EVERY  worker  "likes."  There  are  certain  specific  religious 
opinions,  ideas,  beliefs,  views  and  ideals  which  EVERY  worker 
does  not  "like."  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  MENTAL  FREE- 
DOM to  conceive  of  formulating  and  expressing  one's  own  views 
on  a  given  subject.  This  sort  of  freedom  EVERY  worker  ought 
to  "like." 

Now,  Mr.  labor  organization  member  (I  don't  care  whether  you 
are  a  trade  unionist,  socialist  or  laborite),  if  you  are  not  inclined 
to  dispute  the  above  assertions,  then  let  me  ask  you  three  questions : 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  policy  of  granting  to  EVERY  member 
of  the  working  class  the  world  over — regardless  of  race,  creed,  na- 
tionality, etc. — the  right  of  enjoying  (1)  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some food,  (2)  comfortable  clothes  and  shelter,  (3)  an  adequate 
education,  (4)  recreation,  (5)  amusement,  (6)  happiness,  (7)  life 
and  longevity,  (8)  health,  and  (9)  liberty? 

2.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  your  organization  if  it  adopted 
for  one  of  its  aims  the  responsibility  of  assisting,  to  whatever  pos- 
sible extent,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  aforesaid  policy? 

3.  If  your  organization  adopted  the  above  policy  would  you 
be  willing  to  let  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  membership  of 
your  organization  formally  decide  as  to  the  particular  means,  ways 
and  tactics  to  be  pursued  toward  securing  those  nine  rights?  If 
you  would,  will  you  gladly  ABIDE  by  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
even  if  you  only  agreed  with  the  minority? 

If  your  answer  to  the  second  question  is  "no"  and  to  the  first 
and  third  questions,  "yes,"  then — just  as  sure  as  you're  alive 
UNITY  IS  POSSIBLE.  All  that  would  be  necessary  is  to  adopt, 
for  a  common  aim  and  object,  the  endeavor  of  securing  what  every 
worker  wants,  namely,  improved  economic  conditions.  This  would 
constitute  the  common  foundation  upon  which  all  labor  organiza- 
tions may  get  together,  and  the  ways  of  furthering  the  end  should 
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be  decided  democratically  in  a  manner  by  which  all  rank  and  file 
members  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  necessary  deliberations. 

Lest  it  be,  however,  imagined  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  ex- 
pect an  extremely  abnormal  policy  toward  "altruism"  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations,  I  would  emphasize,  before  proceeding  with 
the  issue,  that  sheer  ''unselfishness"  plays  no  proper  part  here 
whatever.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  In  very  few  instances  is  it 
possible  for  an  individual  worker  to  improve  his  own  lot  as  a  wage 
worker  except  under  circumstances  tending  to  favorably  affect 
either  his  own  particular  craft,  his  industry  or  the  entire  working 
class  of  his  community.  Trade  unions  are  not  born  out  of  sheer 
"brotherly  love."  Yet  if  the  history  of  most  strikes  has  not  yet 
sufficiently  convinced  the  average  enthusiastic  trade  unionist  that, 
without  knowing  it,  he  IS  "unselfish"  when  he  strikes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  furnish  a  job  to  a  scab,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this 
some  day.  He  will  also  some  day  be  absolutely  convinced  that,  as 
a  sheer  "selfish  proposition,"  it  does  not  pay  to  perpetuate  in- 
definitely a  state  of  affairs  under  which  less  than  10%  of  the  total 
wage  working  population  are  "organized" — God  knows  if  properly 
organized  at  that — while  the  rest  are  "scabs." 
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How  Unity  Might  Be  Effected 

Assuming  now  that  the  reader's  interest  is  sufficiently  awak- 
ened to  desire  an  idea  as  to  the  manner  whereby  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfactorily  bring  the  organizations  together,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  submit  a  few  suggestions.  Since  experience  is  ''the  best 
teacher,"  it  would  be  well  to  profit  from  the  unfortunate  blunders 
committed  in  the  past  in  connection  with  attempts  of  forming  or- 
ganizations upon  a  large  scale.  The  past  failure  of  those  attempts 
prove,  not  that  the  intention  was  wrong  but  that  the  specific  manner 
in  which  it  was  tried  to  carry  the  intention  out,  was  not  feasible.  It 
would  seem  practical,  therefore,  to  apply  the  following  ''lessons" 
to  the  proposition  of  considering  the  formation  of  an  organization 
of  the  nature  I  am  here  suggesting : 

1.  That  the  initial  steps  of  procedure  toward  launching  the 
organization  should  originate  from  a  body  which  is  non-partisan, 
except  that  it  represent  the  bona  fide  interests  of  each  party  con- 
cerned. 

2.  That  the  organization  could  not  be  expected  to  come  into 
full  being  "within  twenty-four  hours."  It  is  a  matter  of  growth, 
not  of  "manufacture." 

3.  That  the  organization  could  not  be  built  from  the  "top- 
down,  ' '  but  from  the  ' ' bottom-up. ' ' 

4.  That  the  organization  must  be  based  upon  a  strictly  solid 
foundation. 

5.  That  the  organization  must  be  based  upon  strict  democracy 
and  absolute  majority  rule.  And 

6.  That  for  the  achievement  of  its  ends  the  organization  must 
adopt  none  but  strictly  legitimate,  feasible  and  efficient  means. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  views  in  proper  sequence. 
Non-Partisanship.  It  would  be  useless  and  futile  to  expect  any 
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organization  to  condescend"  toward  the  rest  of  them  by  making 
them  an  offer  of  unity.  Even  if  any  single  organization  did  make 
an  attempt  in  that  direction,  it  would  probably  be  a  "one-sided 
proposition."  Even  if  it  were  a  "many-sided"  policy,  still,  it 
would  hardly  command  sufficient  respect  and  confidence  from  the 
organizations  receiving  the  offer.  Therefore  the  most  practical 
mode  of  making  a  start  should  be  for  numbers  of  seriously  inclined 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  a  majority  should  be  members  of  labor 
organizations,  to  organize  themselves  voluntarily,  independently 
and  sporadically  into  non-partisan  groups  in  various  cities.  These 
groups  should  preferably  consist  of  versatile  minds,  representing, 
as  far  as  possible,  every  essential  element  of  thought  within  the 
labor  movement — embracing  the  "moderates"  as  well  as  the  "ex- 
tremists." After  adopting  a  constitution  of  its  own,  each  of  these 
groups  will  constitute  a  permanent  society  (which  is  designated  in 
the  subsequent  chapters  as  a  "section  at  large").  Its  next  duty 
would  be  to  adopt  a  proposed  constitution  under  which  it  might  be 
possible  for  all  labor  organizations  (union  locals,  labor  party 
branches,  etc.)  situated  in  the  same  town  or  city  to  combine  into  a 
"local  confederation."  After  the  constitution  is  drafted,  it  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  local  organizations  as  a  basis  of  further  negotia- 
tions and  counter-proposals,  and  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  "agree- 
ment" has  been  entered  into,  the  local  confederation  will  have  been 
established. 

A  Matter  of  Growth.  The  non-partisan  groups  will  remain 
permanently  attached  to  the  local  confederation  as  units  at  large. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  no  greater  privileges  than  the  other  units, 
and  their  main  functions  would  be  to  act  as  organizing  units  (sim- 
ilarly as  army  recruiting  units)  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  secur- 
ing new  members  for  affiliated  organizations.  Thus,  if  a  carpen- 
ters' union  had  become  affiliated  and  certain  members  of  such  a 
group  happen  to  be  carpenters  by  occupation,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  join  the  carpenters'  union.  Units  at  large  will  also  assist 
in  the  formation  of  new  unions.   Their  own  membership  will  partly 
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(but  not  wholly)  consist  of  persons  in  no  position  for  eligibility 
in  any  of  the  other  affiliated  organizations.  Therefore,  any  person, 
being  in  bona  fide  accord  with  the  project,  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  units  at  large.  If  the  size  of  the  city  demands  it,  they 
should  establish  branches  of  this  class  of  groups  in  various  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  carrying  on  local  organization 
campaigns  and  thereby  organize  the  largest  number  of  the  wage- 
earning  population. 

From  Bottom-Up.  After  a  local  confederation  is  formed,  the 
units  at  large,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  affiliated  organizations, 
should  also  extend  their  propaganda  in  other  towns  within  the 
same  county,  in  other  counties  within  the  same  state  or  province, 
and  in  other  states  within  the  same  country,  and  lastly,  in  other 
countries  within  "the  same  world."  This  they  will  do  by  urging 
the  other  labor  organizations  to  organize  and  unite  along  the  same 
lines  in  their  own  respective  localities.  As  soon  as  several  towns 
within  the  same  county  have  organized  themselves  into  local  con- 
federations, these  confederations  will  unite  into  a  "county  confed- 
eration." After  several  county  confederations  within  the  same 
state  have  been  formed,  they  will  unite  into  a  "state  confedera- 
tion." After  several  state  confederations  within  the  same  country 
have  been  organized,  they  will  unite  and  form  a  "national  confed- 
eration." As  soon  as  at  least  three  or  more  such  confederations 
have  been  formed  in  different  countries,  they  will  unite  and  con- 
stitute THE  International  Confederation  of  Labor,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  organize  and  emancipate  ALL  the  workers  "of 
hand,  brain  and  plow"  of  the  whole  world. 

Foundation.  An  organization  of  such  magnitude  will  most 
naturally  entail  the  inevitability  of  dealing  with  numerous  com- 
plex problems.  Hence  the  solidity,  success  and  permanency  of  the 
organization  will  SOLELY  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  the  right 
system.  Otherwise  the  venture  will  fail.  Therefore,  before  a 
single  wheel  is  turned  it  would  be  absolutely  important  that  seri- 
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OTIS  consideration  be  given  in  the  matter  of  formulating  and  adopt- 
ing an  efficient  system  of  government,  in*  the  nature  of  constitu- 
tions and  rules.  About  seven  different  systems  of  rules  would 
probably  have  to  be  adopted,  by  which  each  member  would  have 
to  abide:  (1)  Rules  governing  the  autonomy  of  each  individual 
branch  (units  at  large,  union  locals,  socialist  branches,  etc.)  ;  (2) 
Rules  governing  the  relationship  between  the  respective  branches 
that  will  compose  a  local  confederation;  (3)  Rules  governing  all 
the  local  confederations  within  the  same  county  in  their  mutual 
relationships  as  the  county  confederation;  (4)  Rules  governing  the 
relationship  between  agricultural  workers'  branches  and  the  rest  of 
the  confederations;*  (5)  Rules  governing  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  county  confederations  that  will  jointly  compose  a  state  con- 
federation; (6)  Rules  governing  the  relations  among  the  state  con- 
federations, composing  a  national  confederation;  and  (7)  Rules 
governing  all  the  national  confederations  that  will  unite  into  the 
international  confederation.  It  might  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  legal  system  governing  each  of  the  Amer- 
ican states,  as  well  as  that  which  governs  the  mutual  relationship 
of  all  of  the  states,  thus  composing  the  Federal  Union.  However 
lacking  in  infallibility  the  American  machinery  of  government  may 
be,  its  fundamental  basis  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  very  best  that 
human  wisdom  had  thus  far  devised.  Therefore,  it  might  not  do 
any  harm  to  consider  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  each  of  the 
aforesaid  set  of  rules  along  a  system  similar  to  that  which  governs 
the  United  States.  All  that  would  be  necessary  is  to  divide  each 
of  the  above  mentioned  set  of  rules  into  three  branches;  (1) 
legislative,  (2)  arbitrative  and  quasi-arbitrative,  and  (3)  admin- 
istrative. The  legislative  branch  would  concern  itself  with  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  provisions  and  amendments  or  repeals, 
and  by  laws,  etc.   Each  constitution  should  express,  in  brief,  broad 

*  In  the  chapter  entitled  "Agricultural  Organizations"  I  am  submit- 
ting several  divers  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  and 
farm  workers  might  organize  and  affiliate. 
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and  comprehensive  language,  the  objects,  functions,  rights,  obli- 
gations of  members,  etc.  The  by-laws  should  be  subsidiary  rules 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  carrying  out  in  detail 
the  various  provisions  forming  part  of  the  constitution.  The  con- 
stitution could  only  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  but  by-laws 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution  could  be  adopted  by 
a  straight  majority  vote.  By-laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  any 
part  of  the  constitution  would  be  invalid  unless  they  pass  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  in  which  case  they  would  have  the  effect  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.* 

The  arbitrative  branch  (which  would  be  a  counterpart  of  the 
''judiciary")  would  concern  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  fairly 
settling  disputes  between  members  and  component  parts.  The 
quasi-arbitrative  branch  would  have  for  its  functions  the  prepar- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  preparation  and  in  supervising  the  draft- 
ing of  manuscripts  of  all  sorts  for  publication  purposes,  as  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  press  articles,  etc.  The  arbitrative  branch  would  con- 
sist of  an  arbitration  committee,  preferably  of  three  members,  and 
the  quasi-arbitrative  branch  would  consist  of  a  ''literature  com- 
mittee, ' '  preferably  also  of  three  members. 

The  administrative  branch  would  be  vested  with  the  duty  of 
putting  into  execution  all  the  respective  provisions,  and  it  will  con- 
sist of  the  usual  officers  found  in  all  other  organizations  (chair- 
man, secretary,  treasurer,  etc.). 

Democracy.  Since  the  confederation  should  have  for  its  ulti- 
mate object  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  working  class,  as  well 
as  their  economic  emancipation,  and  since  this  must  include  mental 
freedom — by  developing  a  regime  of  REAL  and  GENUINE  DE- 
MOCRACY— it  would  be  but  fair  and  proper  that  the  members 
should  "practice  what  they  preach."    Therefore,  the  legislative 

*  What  I  mean  by  the  above  is  that  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration should  slightly  resemble  that  of  the  U.  S.  in  matters  of  funda- 
mentals  only,  but  not  in  details. 
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functions  should  vest  in  the  rank  and  file.  Each  member  should 
have  a  right  of  directly  participating  in  the  drafting,  deliberation 
and  adoption  of  all  constitutional  provisions,  by-laws,  propositions 
for  amendments  and  repeal,  etc.,  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  member 
of  a  government  legislative  assembly.  Each  member  should  also 
have  a  right  of  preparing  manuscripts  for  publication  and  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  literature  committee  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. This  right  each  member  will  exercise  through  the  particular 
unit  to  which  he  is  attached.  As  there  would  probably  be  at  least 
three  different  ''political  parties"  within  the  confederation  (''con- 
servatives, moderates  and  extreme  radicals"),  it  should  be  advis- 
able that  each  have  one  representative  on  the  literature  and  arbitra- 
tion committees.  "Wherever  necessary,  each  unit  might  thus  sub- 
divide itself  into  three  categories  of  thought  represented  by  three 
groups.  These  groups  will  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Confederation  as  the  various  political  parties  in  a  given 
country  at  present  should  (?)  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  All  that  would  be  necessary  within  the  confederation  is 
to  combine  a  little  decency  with  common  sense  plus  proper  consti- 
tutional provisions  and,  above  all,  tenacious  adherence  to  the  ma- 
jority rule  doctrine. 

Means  and  Tactics.  There  are  but  two  well  known  methods 
that  have  been  thus  far  employed  in  the  labor  movement,  and  I 
profess  to  know  of  none  other  that  are  any  better.  These  are  gen- 
erally known  as  (1)  "political  action" — striving  for  the  election 
of  labor  representatives  to  government  offices;  and  (2)  "economic 
action ' ' — striving  to  secure  ameliorations  from  employers  by  means 
of  strikes.  If  very  little  had  thus  far  been  secured  by  either  of 
these  means  it  is  not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  them,  but  rather 
on  account  of  their  having  been  improperly  and  inadequately  ap- 
plied. By  means  of  "stereotyped"  arguments  many  of  our  typical 
agitators  have  been  long  enthusiastically  wont  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  these  two  "weapons"  by  vociferating  that  "the  work- 
ers have  two  arms,  a  political  and  an  economic  one."   But — good- 
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ness  gracious!  Has  it  never  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  no 
matter  how  many  arms  there  may  exist,  they  are  useless  unless  they 
be  attached  to  one  and  the  same  body?  The  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican politicians  appear  powerful  enough  to  adopt  and  enforce  anti- 
labor  laws  is  mainly  because  our  ' '  free  and  brave ' '  American  work- 
ers do  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  appreciate  the  potentiality  of  the 
STRIKE— or  better  still,  a  GENERAL  STRIKE— as  a  means  of 
obtaining  laws  in  THEIR  interests.  And  suppose  they  did  appre- 
ciate this  possibility,  how  on  earth  COULD  THEY  use  this  policy 
under  present  conditions,  when  they  are  scattered,  disunited  and 
divided,  separated  into  so  many  factions — often  at  one  another's 
throats?  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  LABOR  as  such  is  not  repre- 
sented at  present  in  the  various  governmental  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  occasion  have  we  for  wondering  that  most 
strikes  are  lost? 

According  to  sheer  common  sense,  there  is  no  real  character- 
istic distinction  between  "political"  and  "economic  problems." 
As  I  have  hinted  in  a  previous  page,  the  "economic"  amelioration 
of  the  workers  involves  the  attainment  of  nine  fundamental  rights. 
(To  be  sure,  the  well-to-do  classes  are  equally  desirous  of  enjoying 
these  rights,  but  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  THEIR  problems.) 
In  a  broad  sense,  any  problem  is  of  an  economic  nature  if  it  in- 
volves the  attainment  of  a  privilege  which  proves  of  some  benefit 
to  a  human  being.  It  SHOULD  be  the  principal  functions  of  a 
government  to  serve  (not  coerce)  the  people  in  the  solution  of  their 
economic  problems.  The  founders  of  the  American  republic  have 
acknowledged  this  doctrine,  and  no  modern  professed  American 
"patriot"  can  dare  repudiate  it.  No  government  of  any  country, 
however,  will  ever  officially  function  in  the  economic  interests  of 
the  workers  AS  LONG  as  the  trade  unionists  of  that  country  will 
haughtily  and  persistently  adhere  to  the  policy  of  "No  politics  in 
the  union."  Moreover,  even  if  we  are  to  narrowly  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "politics"  by  applying  it  only  to  negotiations  or 
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transactions  with  certain  branches  of  the  governmental  machinery 
of  a  country,  then,  what  we  find  is  that  whenever  a  strike  cul- 
minates into  the  issuance  of  court  ''injunctions,"  or  malicious 
frame-ups  against  union  members,  the  struggle  begins  to  partake 
of  a  ''political  nature" — whether  they  like  it  or  not — because  it 
involves  entering  into  "dealings"  with  courts,  which  form  part  of 
the  government  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  a  political  cam- 
paign may  be  said  (though  in  a  somewhat  humorous  sense)  to  en- 
tail ' '  economic ' '  problems  as  well,  in  view  of  the  need  of  funds  for 
defraying  expenses.  Now,  when  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact 
that  the  political  successes  of  the  old  parties  are  mainly  due  to 
their  campaigns  being  financed  by  the  rich,  can  there  be  any  won- 
der that  the  leanings  of  the  government  should  be  invariably  strong- 
er in  favor  of  the  latter  ? 

Therefore,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Confed- 
eration adopt,  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  both  polit- 
ical and  economic  action.  As  such,  it  would  be  functioning  in  the 
double-fold  capacity  of  an  "economic  organization"  and  a  labor 
"political  party"  as  well.  For  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  its  ex- 
istence, prestige,  dignity  and  integrity,  it  should,  however,  confine 
its  operations  strictly  within  the  law  of  the  land,  and  promptly  ex- 
pel any  members  advocating  illegal  practices. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  I  shall  point  out  hypothetically 
how  the  various  essential  details  of  the  project  might  be  developed 
step  by  step. 
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WANTED 

Broad-minded,  intelligent  and  liberally  inclined  persons  to  join  a 
small  co-operative  publishing  enterprise.  This  is  neither  a  "get-rich" 
scheme  nor  a  "philanthropic"  project.  If  SERIOUSLY  interested,  write 
for  details.    Address:    D.  HORN,  8592  Russell  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Do  You  or  Do  You  Not  ? 


DO  YOU  believe  in  pure,  genuine,  unadulterated  American- 
ism and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
as  substantially  implied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

DO  YOU  believe  in  really  supporting  a  cause  aiming  toward 
the  actual  realization  of  a  social  order  where  ALL  MEN  shall  have 
equal  rights  of  enjoying  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  and  where 
bloody  wars,  with  their  accompanying  atrocities,  miseries  and  un- 
describable  sufferings,  shall,  once  for  all,  have  become  things  of  the 
past? 

DO  YOU  believe  that  SUCH  a  goal  is  really  something  worth 
while  working  for?  And 

DO  YOU  believe  in  free  speech,  in  the  freedom  of  expressing 
one's  opinions  in  writing,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  literature 
containing  unbiased  ideas  and  views  relating  to  potential  ways  and 
means  for  the  possible  attainment  of  the  aforesaid  end?  If  so, 
then  here  is 

YOUR  CHANCE  OF  PROVING  IT 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  by  assisting  in  the  circulation  of  this 
booklet. 

Cost  to  You 


One  Copy  $  .15 

12  Copies   1.00 

25  Copies   1.95 

50  Copies.   3.75 

100  Copies.   7.00 


All  orders  shipped  (prepaid)  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 
Remittance  may  be  made  in  any  convenient  manner. 

NO  RISK  INVOLVED.  Unsold  copies  may  be  returned  (if 
in  good  condition)  and  their  value  will  be  refunded. 

Address  all  orders  to 


DAVID  HORN,  8592  Russell  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WANT 


E  D 


"LEADERS", 
"FRIENDS" 

and 

"ENEMIES" 

of 

LABOR 

to 

DEBATE 

with  the  author  upon  the  subject  of  Labor  Confederalism  as  briefly 
expounded  in  this  pamphlet.  Offers  from  debaters  will  be  gladly 
entertained  subject  to  the  following  arrangements : 

1.  The  debate  to  be  conducted  in  writing  in  the  pages  of  any 
periodical  that  the  opposite  party  may  choose. 

2.  The  opposite  party  should  begin  the  opening  argument  and 
forward  an  accurate  copy  thereof  to  the  author  for  his  reply. 

3.  Both  arguments,  that  of  the  opposite  party  and  the  au- 
thor's, should  be  published  simultaneously  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
periodical  concerned. 

4.  Each  party  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  least  1000 
words  in  each  argument. 

5..  Neither  the  editor  nor  any  other  third  party  should  have 
authority  of  making  any  changes  or  omissions  in  either  manuscript. 
And 

6.  Each  party  should  prepare  his  manuscript  in  triplicate, 
of  which  he  should  forward  one  accurate  copy  to  the  opponent,  one 
copy  to  the  publisher  concerned,  and  the  third  copy  he  should  re- 
tain for  his  own  reference. 

Address  all  communications  to 

DAVID  HORN,  GENERAL  DELIVERY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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